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The  cotton  trade,  which  predominates  all  other  industries  in  the 
consular  district  of  Manchester,  passed  through  an  anxious  period 
during  1915.  Taking  into  account  the  time  that  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  been  at  war,  however,  the  Lancashire  cotton 
trade  has  done  fairly  well. 

The  chief  difficulties  experienced  would  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
the  shortage  of  labor,  which  not  only  affected  the  cotton  interests 
but  all  of  the  dependent  industries,  and  especially  the  transport  sec- 
tion. Cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  have  also  had  to  meet 
many  serious  difficulties,  among  which  were  the  shortage  of  dye- 
stuffs,  the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  the  advancing  prices  of 
all  raw  materials.  Some  of  the  most  important  markets  of  the 
world  have  been  closed  to  the  liancashire  trade,  and  it  is  only  those 
manufacturers  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Govern- 
ment contracts  that  are  reported  to  have  been  profitably  engaged. 
The  Government  placed  large  orders  for  khaki  drills  and  other  stout 
fabrics,  sheetings,  and  bandage  cloth.  In  order  to  cater  for  this 
new  trade,  many  of  the  mills  have  had  to  turn  from  their  accustomed 
products  to  prevent  their  establishments  being  run  at  a  loss. 

Trading  Results  of  the  Chief  Mills. 

In  view  of  the  speculation  in  the  cotton  industry  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  war,  a  local  newspaper  has  just  recently  publislied  details  of 
the  trading  results  of  the  principal  Lancashire  spinning  companies. 
The  returns  gave  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  trading  during  the 
early  months  of  the  war  and  the  more  recent  half-yearly  returns. 
Figures  were  given  in  regard  to  G3  companies  issuing  balance 
sheets — of  the  Lancashire  Sharebrokers'  Association.  It  was  found 
that  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  only  IG  of  these  companies 
recorded  profits,  aggregating  $110,860,  whereas  the  remaining  47 
companies  had  losses  totaling  $477,505.  The  share  capital  of  the  con- 
cerns amounted  to  $11,117,285,  and  the  net  loss  of  $367,245  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  loss  of  3.3  per  cent  on  the  share  capital  employed.  Evi- 
dence of  an  improvement  in  the  cotton  trade,  despite  the  big  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  staple,  is  shown  from  the  details'  of  the  more 
recent  stock  takings  of  these  mills,  for  while  only  13  spinning  com- 
panies showed  actual  losses  in  trade,  amounting  to  $55,910,  the  re- 
maining 50  concerns  had  gains  aggregating  $339,856,  or  a  net  gain 
of  $283,946,  which  is  equal  to  a  profit  of  2.55  per  cent. 
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The  Cotton  Market. 

The  iinnual  report  of  the  Oldham  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Asso- 
ciation (Ltd.)  contains  interesting  information  relative  to  the  cotton 
industry.    The  following  is  taken  therefrom: 

The  restrictions  placed  on  the  cotton  market  by  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation at  the  commencement  of  the  war  were  gradually  removed.  On  No- 
vember 6,  1914,  the  market  was  open  for  free  trading  in  cotton,  the  only  re- 
strictions being  that  American  futures  were  not  to  be  dealt  in  before  IMay- 
Junes,  and  Egyptian  futures  before  January,  and  that  no  trading  should  be 
done  below  a  certain  figure. 

There  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  weight  of  the  crop  of  1914  and  the 
reduced  world's  consumption  would  force  prices  to  a  lower  level,  and  for  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  limited  opening  of  the  Liverpool  market,  business 
done  seemed  to  tend  in  this  direction.  So  strong  did  this  opinion  prevail  in 
some  quarters  that  it  was  urged  that  Government  action  should  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  Government  to  secure  a  minimvun  price 
for  the  benefit  of  the  planter.  The  planter  or  his  Government  has  been  able  to 
take  measures  for  his  own  protection.  During  the  whole  of  1915  there  was  a 
constant  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  The  factors  which  influence 
prices  on  the  market  are  so  numerous  that  it  has  been  diflicult  for  the  spinner 
and  manufacturer  to  know  when  prices  reached  stability. 

Increasing  rates  for  freight  and  inadequate  supply  of  shipping  tonnage  have 
been  important  factors  affecting  the  price  of  spot  cotton.  They  have  tende<l 
to  restrict  imports,  and  although  the  stock  at  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  of  record  dimensions  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  excess  of 
imports  have  considerably  reduced  it. 

As  one  means  of  meeting  the  labor  difficulties,  spinners  are  using  a  better 
class  of  cotton  than  normally,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  create  a  scarcity 
of  the  higher  grades  relatiH'e  to  the  lower  grades  of  cotton.  Cotton  of  the 
higher  grades  and  better  staple  are  now  commanding  extraordinary  premiums 
on  the  price  of  futures.  Spinners  who  cover  their  sales  of  yarns  by  the  pur- 
chase of  futures  suffer  the  loss  of  the  increase  in  the  premium  or  "  points  on  " 
which  may  have  taken  place  between  the  date  on  which  they  bought  their 
futures  and  the  date  on  which  they  find  it  necessary  to  convert  them  into 
actual  cotton. 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  on  November  6,  1914,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  scheme  by  which  all  transactions  in  futures  (whicl  had  been 
previously  accumulated  into  Jan.-Febs.)  were  transferred  to  May-Jiuies,  and 
a  tax  on  them  of  $38.93  per  100  bales  was  imposed  by  the  I^iverpool  Cotton 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  recompensing  those  who  held  actual  cotton 
against  futures.  The  federation  advised  members  not  to  pay  this  tax  not 
only  because  it  was  illegal  and  no  consent  had  been  obtained,  but  because  the 
scheme  unfairly  discriminated  against  spinners  who  might  be  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  Liverpool  merchants  holding  actual  cotton  against  futures. 

During  the  year  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  promoted  a  bill  in  Par- 
liament to  legalize  their  action  in  imposing  this  tax,  which  was  probably  very 
necessary  in  respect  of  foreign  contracts,  but  before  it  was  passed  into  law  the 
federation  took  steps  to  secure  an  undertaking  that  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  any  of  our  members. 

Increased  Imports  of  American  Cotton. 

Within  a  radius  of  8  miles  from  the  Manchester  docks  there  are 
cotton  mills  that  contain  over  50  per  cent  (31,000,000)  of  the 
spindles  of  Lancashire.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  port  of 
Manchester  possesses  great  advantages  as  a  distributing  center  for 
raw  cotton. 

The  total  importation  of  all  growths  of  cotton  into  the  Manchester 
docks  in  the  1914-15  season  (the  1914-15  season  was  from  August  1, 
1914,  to  July  31,  1915;  previous  seasons'  figures  are  from  September 
1  to  August  31)  was  771,672  bales,  compared  with  762,165  bales  in 
the  previous  season,  and  722,965  bales  in  1912-13.     The  imports  of 
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American  cotton  last  season  amounted  to  G20,487  bales,  or  89,886 
bales  over  the  1913-14  season,  and  were  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  These  figures  show  that  spinners  have  taken  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  savings  to  be  effected  by  direct  shipment  to  Manchester, 
which  results  in  less  handling  of  the  bales,  and  the  cotton  is  also 
landed  practically  at  the  doors  of  the  mills. 

American  Cotton  Landed  in  Damaged  Condition. 

The  follow^ing  table  gives  the  quantity  of  American  cotton  im- 
ported into  Manchester  the  past  three  seasons  and  the  amount  landed 
in  a  damaa'ed  condition: 


Item. 


1912-13       1913-14       1914-15 


Total  importation  of  American  cotton  into  Manchester 

Country  damaged 

Sea  damaged 

Fire,  etc. ,  damaged 

Total  damaged 

Percentage  of  American  cotton  landed  in  a  damaged  condition 


Bales. 
513, 223 


Bales. 
530, 601 


Bales. 

620, 487 


14,865 

341 

4,030 


32, 921 
178 
297 


.660 
230 
138 


19,836 
3.8 


33,396 
6.2 


9,028 
1.4 


As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  American  cotton  was  landed  during 
last  season  in  a  much  better  condition  than  in  the  previous  season, 
the  percentage  being  1.4  compared  with  G.2  per  cent  in  1913-14. 
Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  Egyptian  imports  landed  in  a  dam- 
aged condition  was  only  0.07  compared  with  0.26  per  cent  in  the  pre- 
vious season.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  still  need  for  im- 
provement in  the  handling  of  American  cotton. 

Activities  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Association. 

The  Manchester  Cotton  Association,  whose  members  represent 
cotton  merchants,  cotton  brokers,  and  spinners,  the  last  named 
representing  over  21,000,000  spindles  and  73,000  looms,  is  an  active 
body  which  is  doing  much  to  develop  Manchester  as  a  raw  cotton 
importing  center.  The  annual  import  of  i^ughly  800,000  bales  is 
evidence  of  the  progress  achieved  so  far. 

From  the  report  of  the  protective  committee  of  this  association 
it  is  noted  that  the  officers  keep  a  strict  watch  on  matters  affecting 
the  raw  cotton  interests.  One  subject  dealt  with  by  them  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  United  States,  viz,  "  Mixing  various  staple  cottons 
in  the  same  bale."  It  is  evident  that  this  practice  is  serious,  and  the 
Manchester  Cotton  Association  has  taken  the  matter  up  in  the  hope 
that  reform  may  eventually  be  effected. 

-Imports  of  Egyptian  Cotton. 

The  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  the  Manchester  docks  for 
the  1914-15  season  amounted  to  149,426  bales  compared  Avith  229,- 
194  bales  in  the  previous  season.  The  decrease  is  attributable  to 
the  European  war,  Avhich  has  seriousl}^  affected  the  demand  for 
Egyptian  yarn.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  takings  of  Egyptian  cotton 
by  the  Lancashire  mills,  which  during  the  1914-15  season  amounted 
to  312,584  bales,  against  438,357  bales  in  1913-14. 

The  number  of  bales  of  damaged  Egyptian  cotton  landed  during 
last  season  was  108,  of  which  84  bales  were  country  damaged  and 
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24  bales  Avere  sea  damaged,  etc.     The  number  of  damaged  bales  in 
the  season  1913-14  was  017  and  for  the  1912-13  season  904  bales. 

Prices  of  American  Cotton. 

The  foUoAving  table  shows  the  highest  and  loAvest  quotations  for 
middling  American  and  fully  good  fair  Egyptian  cottons  during 
each  month  of  1915: 


Month 


Middling  American. 


Highest.    Lowest 


Fully  good  fair 
Egyptian. 


Highest.     Lowest 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

December  (to  9th) 


Ccvls. 
10.44 
10.22 
11.04 
11.  CO 
11.32 
10.  ss 
10.  (i8 
11.02 
14.02 
14.00 
15. 10 
15.04 


Cents. 
9.42 
9.78 
9.82 
11.04 
10.28 
10. 20 
10.10 
10. 08 
11.50 
13.72 
13.00 
14.78 


Cenfs. 
13.00 
13.00 
15.70 
10. 00 
10.20 
15.40 
14.90 
15.  BO 
19.30 
20.10 
19.90 
20.10 


Cents. 
12.00 
13. 10 
13.00 
10. 00 
15.00 
14.70 
14.40 
14.70 
15.40 
18.90 
19.00 
19.40 


Exports  of  Cotton  Yarn  and  Piece  Goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece 
goods  (produce  and  mauufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom)  during 
the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1915 


Value. 


1914 


1915 


Cotton  yarns pounds. . 

Piece  roods: 

Grey yards.. 

B 1  eachod do 

Printed do 

Dyed do 


17«,527,80U 

?,026,57.-,.10r 
1,083,991,10 
930, 009, 200 
1, 09.'"),  185,  lou 


188,178,700 

1,040,513,800 

1,512,295,20.) 

089, 883, 800 

900,211,800 


!t58,266,847 

112,239,666 

108,  245, 150 
01,717,775 
103, 108,  >  87 


550,187,893 

86,074,441 

90,  .337, 480 
47,190,567 

91,  266, 676 


labor  Shortage  in  Cotton  Mills. 

The  shortage  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  during  the 
past  year  has  been  severely  felt.  The  masters  are  finding  it  clillicult 
to  replace  the  men  who  have  gone  into  the  Government  service. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  re- 
laxing the  trade  union  rules.  In  the  cotton  districts  of  Oldham, 
Ashton,  Mossley,  and  Stalybridge  agreements  are  stated  to  have  been 
drawn  up  which  permit  on  specified  terms  the  employment  of  females 
m  the  spinning  rooms  as  creelers  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  nego- 
tiations are  proceeding  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  similar  agree- 
ment in  Bury.  In  some  of  the  mill  districts  the  Card  Room  Asso- 
ciation have  allowed  their  members  to  mind  more  than  the  recognized 
number  of  cards,  and  they  have  also  given  permission  for  men  who 
have  not  previously  worked  in  a  card  room  to  enter  on  joining  the 
association. 
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The  Textile-Machinery  Trade. 

The  Lancashire  textile  machinists  are  i'e])orted  to  ha\e  sufl'ered 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Several  of  the  important  markets  are 
closed  to  them  and  even  in  allied  and  neutral  countries  the  trade  se- 
cured during-  last  year  was  disappointing.  India,  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Japan  taking  the  volume  of  the  exports  from  this  district. 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  many  large  textile-macliinery  firms 
here  that  they  have  been  able  to  adapt  their  establishments  to  (iov- 
ernment  work. 

American  manufacturers  have  exported  special  textile  machines 
into  Lancashire,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  most  efficient  in  worlving. 
It  is  thought  that  the  demand  for  labor-saving  machinery  of  this 
character  will  increase  in  the  future.  The  following  appeared  in  a 
local  publication  on  the  textile-macliinery  trade: 

Duriug  1915  there  have  been  several  interesting  movements  in  relation  to 
textile  machinery.  Probably  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  definite  changes  that 
are  being  made  in  connection  with  the  character  and  arrangement  of  cotton- 
opening  machinei'y. 

Although  the  automatic  loom  has  not  yet  come  into  its  own,  and  the  opinion 
has  been  freely  expressed  that  it  will  not  do  so  for  many  years,  there  was  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  Northrop  looms  installed  in  Yorkshire  in  1915. 
For  certain  classes  of  work  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  see  increasing  numbers 
used.  In  the  same  section  of  the  industry  one  notices  the  great  reliance  placed 
upon  pirn  winding  machines,  which  undoubte<lly  have  enabled  the  operative  to 
tend  more  looms  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Woolen  cloth-finishing  machinery 
of  a  special  character  used  to  come  from  Germany,  but  we  understand  that  vir- 
tually all  the  types  can  now  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

Some  special  machines  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  the 
United  States,  and  one  at  least  has  met  with  some  succe.ss.  The  ordinary  run 
of  textile  machines  can  not  be  made  so  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  here, 
but,  as  in  Germany,  the  American  makers  have  specialized  to  produce  ma- 
chines that  are  highly  efficient  for  particular  classes  of  work.  In  particular, 
there  has  come  from  the  United  States  a  cloth  cutter  and  slitter  which  in  its 
construction  demonstrates  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  should  be  an 
extremely  useful  machine  for  cutting  up  cloth  into  bandages. 

Decreased  Demand  for  Hats. 

Among  the  many  varied  industries  carried  on  in  the  Manchester 
consular  district  the  manufacture  of  felt  and  other  hats  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  It  provides  employment  for  many  thousands  of  people. 
The  adjacent  towns  of  Denton,  Stockport,  and  Bredbury  are  leading 
centers  of  the  hatting  industry  in  England.  Manufacturers  report 
a  serious  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  felt  hats,  due  to  the  fact  that 
millions  of  men  in  this  country  are  now  wearing  khaki-cloth  caps. 

The  exports  of  felt  and  other  hats  to  the  United  States  for  1914 
and  1915  amounted  to  $5G,802  and  $43,172,  respectively. 

The  exports  from  this  district  to  Canada,  South  America,  the 
British  colonies,  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  were 
fairly  well  maintained  during  the  past  year. 

The  local  manufacturers  seem  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  competition  from  Austria  in  regard  to  Velour  hat?, 
large  quantities  of  which  were  in  the  past  received  from  that  country, 
and  they  are  now  making  them  here  for  the  British  trade  as  well  as 
for  export. 
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Exports  to  United  States. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  Manchester  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States  during  1915  were  valued  at  $11,607,637, 
compared  with  $14,654,437  for  1914.  Owing  to  a  new  method  of 
classifying  the  exports,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  comparative  figures 
for  the  exports  in  general.  The  following  have  been  the  leadmg 
articles  invoiced  for  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  years: 


Article. 


1915 


Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  thread  and  carded  yarn 

Cotton  plushes,  velvets,  etc 

Cotton  waste 

Paper  stock 


$2,256,076 
2,325,090 
1,350,858 

1,890,983 


$2, 784, 740 

2,355,463 

833,  (J94 

441,629 

1, 150, 881 


$2, 135, 71S 

2,473,241 

1,072,237 

522,361 

'J6t),i)4{ 


oin  1913  cotton  waste  was  included  in  the  figures  for  paper  stock. 

A  more  detailed  list  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
1915  is  given  below : 


Articles. 


Asbestos 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Colors  and  dyestuffs 

Aniline  oil 

Carbolicacid  

Prussiate  of  soda 

Napbthylamine 

All  other 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Coiton  thread  and  carded  yarn — 

Not  combed,  colored,  etc 

Combed,  colored,  etc 

Cotton  cloth: 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  etc 

Bleached 

Bleached,  mercerized 

Printed 

Dyed  in  the  piece 

Colored,  etc 

Jacquard  ligui'ed 

Cotton  ;ind  artificial  silk 

!•  illed  or  coated , 

Plushes,  velvets,  etc 

Corduroys 

Handkerchiefs 

Blankets  and  quilts 

Towels  and  bath  mats 

Waste  or  flocks 

All  other 

Flax,  iiemp,  etc.,  manufactures  of 

Woven  articles 

Hats,  bonnets,  etc 

Hide  cuttings  and  other  glue  stock . . . 
Hides  and  skins: 

Buffalo,  dry 

Calf  salted 

Goat,  dry 

heep,  green  or  pickled 


Value. 


$98,964 

154,579 
29,711 
24,287 
7,603 
40, 808 

125,446 
13, 930 


e42, 279 
1,830,962 

294,811 

432, 263 

333, 204 

162, 001 

150, h94 

305, 025 

87, 177 

9,792 

SCO,  552 

909, 982 

162, 255 

42,  720 

70,79(1 

20, 120 

522,361 

79,  787 

382, 837 

419, 807 

43,172 

94,275 

81, 619 
38, 307 
31, 607 
41,81> 


Articles. 


India  rubber  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Indigo 

Iron  or  steel ,  manufactures  of: 

Card  clothing 

Machinery 

Others 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

Boots  and  shoes 

All  other 

Oils: 

Animal 

Vegetable 

oilcloth,  linoleum,  etc.: 

Plain,  printed,  etc 

Oilcloth  for  floors 

Inlaid 

Paper,  manufactures  of: 

Copying,  tissue,  etc 

All  other 

Taper  stock,  crude 

.ilk,  manufactures  of: 

Silk  yarn 

All  other 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  ol 
wool — 
Worsted- 
Fancy  weave 

Plain  weave 

Woolen — 

Fancy  weave 

Plain  weave 

Carpets 

All  other 

/  inc  dust 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$82,  203 
206, 801 

86, 917 
073,711 
121,252 

10,397 
318, 791 

2l,64J 
i26, 863 

79, 69i 
13,68) 
2,591 

365,845 
50,515 

166,043 

101,  381 
18,981 
8,005 


y,582 
32, 994 

30, 56  J 
28, 920 
15,846 
12, 055 
11,997 
665, 606 


11,607,637 


SMpments  to  American  Insular  Possessions. 

The  exports  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1915  were 
valued  at  $846,008,  compared  with  $1,031,003  for  1914.  Those  to 
Porto  Rico  amounted  to  $19,426,  against  $19,661  for  1914,  and  to 
Hawaii  $844,  against  $1,984  in  1914.  The  principal  articles  and 
their  value  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1915  were  as 
follows : 
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Arlicles. 

Values 

Article;. 

Values. 

$338 
C,  WO 
14,540 

40,971 
387, 547 
111,071 

20,C,01 

1,358 

3, 203 

7,270 

811 

India  rubber,  maniifactures  of 

?584 

Chemicals  drugs,  etc 

Iron  and  stoel,  maniifactiu'ei  ol: 

Machinery....              .          

24, 403 

All  other 

73,341 

Cotton  thread  and  carded  yarn 

Cotton  cloth 

Leather,  raanufac'ture^  of.          

1  809 

l,3:i2 

25 

All  other                           .... 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

2(U 

riax,  hemp,  etc.,  manufactures  of: 

9,415 

140, 776 

Woven  article?  finished  or  unfinisbed 
All  other 

Total 

846,008 

Traffic  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

The  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise  at  this  port  is 
primarily  controlled  by  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co.  During  1915 
the  sea-borne  traffic  amounted  to  5,115,054  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  and 
the  receipts  amounted  to  $3,685,244.  There  was  an  increase  of 
$491,667  in  the  receipts  from  canal  tolls,  ship  dues,  etc.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was  brought  about  by 
the  company  charging  higher  rates,  wdiich  were  put  into  force  on 
March  15,  and  a  further  advance  was  made  November  1,  1915.  The 
increase  in  the  weight  of  sea-borne  merchandise  on  which  canal 
tolls  were  paid  was  only  6,669  tons. 

The  net  income  of  the  wdiole  undertaking— the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Co.  and  the  adjoining  Bridgewater  (Barge  Canal)  Depart- 
ments— was  $2,268,849.  Payments  in  respect  of  rentals  and  other 
fixed  charges  and  interest  on  loan  capital  took  $1,684,052,  leaving 
$584,797,  to  which  is  added  $144,973  brought  forward.  The  balance, 
after  payment  of  fixed  charges,  is  $729,770,  but  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies and  repairs  calls  for  $72,997,  leaving,  therefore,  $656,773. 
The  Ship  Canal  Co.  has  declared  the  following  dividends  for  1915 : 
3^  per  cent  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  stock;  72  cents,  or  1^  per 
cent,  per  share  on  the  preference  shares;  and  36  cents  per  share,  or 
three-fourths  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  carrying  forward  the 
sum  of  $38,031. 

This  is  the  first  dividend  paid  out  of  the  profits  earned  by  tlie 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co.  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  since  the 
canal  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1894. 

Imports  from  the  TJnited  States. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  have  played  an  important 
part  in  trade  conditions.  The  official  statistics  covering  the  many 
different  items  received,  with  their  declared  values,  will  be  trans- 
mitted later. 

The  port  is  an  ideal  distributing  center.  Some  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  w^re : 
Cotton,  grain,  oil,  timber,  apples,  lard,  provisions,  foodstuffs  of  all 
kinds,  hardware,  soap,  chemicals,  paints,  automobiles  and  accesso- 
ries, rubber  tires,  bolts  and  nuts,  clothes  pegs,  machinery,  chalk 
crayons,  cordage,  wire,  clocks,  starch  and  dextrine,  glassware,  leather, 
rubber  overshoes,  sirup,  copper  bars,  steel  billets,  greases,  dried  and 
canned  fruits,  and  sugar. 
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Sugar  and  Grain  Imports. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  port  during  1915  was  the  heavy  importa- 
tion of  sugar,  special  arrangements  having  been  made  alongside 
the  ship  canal  to  store  large  cargoes  in  special  warehouses.  These 
sugar  cargoes  have  been  i-eceived  from  South  America,  North  At- 
lantic ports,  Cuba,  and  Java. 

An  important  feature  in  the  grain  imports  has  been  the  large  par- 
cels arriving  by  the  regular  steamers  sailing  from  North  American 
ports.  The  port  is  nOw  firmly  established  as  a  center  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  grain  and  the  facilities  at  the  docks  for  the  handling  of 
the  cargoes  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  A  large  new  grain  elevator 
with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels  was  completed  during  the  year, 
and  is  capable  of  dealing  with  about  1,200  tons  per  houi".  The  struc- 
ture is  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  is  160  feet  high,  295  feet  long, 
and  165  feet  wide.  [A  report  on  this  grain  elevator  was  published  in 
Commerce  Eeports  for  Sept.  25,  1915.] 

Receipts  of  Oil — Increased  Imports  of  Apples. 

During  the  past  year  Manchester  has  maintained  its  position  as 
the  second  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  entry  of  oil.  The 
imports  during  1915  amounted  to  45,547,500  gallons.  Included  in  this 
total  were  15.799,2f30  gallons  of  illuminating  oil,  13,475,000  gallons 
of  lubricating  oil,  10,135,180  gallons  of  gas  oil  ('Solar),  and  5,807,860 
gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

The  imports  of  North  American  apples  into  Manchester  in  the  sea- 
son 1914-15  were  211,351  barrels,  as  against  88,934  barrels  in  1913-14 
and  101,114  barrels  in  1912-13.  (The  apple  season  extends  from 
Aug.  1  to  Apr.  30.) 

The  ports  of  shipment  of  these  imports  for  1914—15  were  as  fol- 
lows: Boston,  101,664  barrels;  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  62,781;  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  15,930;  New  York,  3,835;  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
5,787. 

The  bulk  of  the  apples  are  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction  at  the 
commercial  sale  rooms,  which  are  conveniently  situate  to  the  docks. 
Wholesale  buyers  from  all  parts  of  England  attend  the  sales.  Among 
the  fruit  recently  offered  for  sale  in  Manchester  the  following  Ameri- 
can varieties  were  noticed:  Virginian  York  Imperials,  Californian 
Newtons,  Maine  Baldwins,  and  Virginian  Albemarles. 
Salt  Shipments — Timber  Imports. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co.  reports  total  shipments  of  salt 
from  the  canal  for  the  year  1913  as  210,777  long  tons  and  for  1914 
as  188,337  tons.  The  usual  exports  of  salt  from  this  district  to  Cal- 
cutta, India,  have  suffered  somewhat  from  financial  and  shipping 
conditions,  but  those  to  Australia  increased,  while  those  to  the  Con- 
inent  of  E^urope  have  felt  the  results  of  the  war. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1915,  280,472  tons  of  salt  were 
exported  from  the  River  Mersey  ports,  being  65,000  tons  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1914.  This  decrease  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
shortage  of  shipping  space. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  steam  tonnage,  timber  importers  have  had  to 
resort  to  sailing  vessels,  some  of  which  came  to  the  port  of  Manches- 
ter during  the  year.    All  classes  of  timber  have  been  held  up  through 
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stoppages  and  restrictions  by  the  railroad  companies,  shortage  of 
labor,  and  other  causes,  so  that  comparisons  with  previous  years  as 
to  the  imports  and  stocks  on  hand  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Importance  of  the  Port. 

While  the  progress  of  the  port  of  Manchester  mainly  depends  on 
the  imports  of  such  cargoes  as  cotton,  timber,  grain,  fruit,  and  paper, 
there  are  also  large  imports  of  heavy  traffic,  such  as  billets,  bars, 
bauxite,  manganese,  iron  and  sulphur  ores,  granite  sets,  and  mac- 
adam, Manchester  being  the  principal  port  on  the  we?-t  coast  of  Eng- 
land for  the  distribution  of  the  two  last  mentioned  items. 

The  position  of  the  port  as  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  wool 
to  Bradford  and  other  Yorkshire  manufacturing  towns  is  also  becom- 
ing more  recognized,  and  many  of  the  steamers  arriving  during  the 
past  year  brought,  in  addition  to  their  wool  cargoes,  large  quantities 
of  Australian  produce. 

There  is  a  regular  service  of  steamers  between  Mediterranean  ports 
and  Manchester.  The  cargoes  carried  consist  of  fruit,  phosphate 
rock,  sumac,  peel  in  brine,  bauxite,  hair,  marble,  olive  oil,  soapstone, 
hemp,  3^arn,  silk,  waste,  and  brooms. 

Most  of  the  earthenware  exported  from  the  Staffordshire  district 
of  England  is  conveyed  over  the  inland  canals  (barge)  to  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  It  is  usually  packed  in  crates  and  casks  and 
taken  to  the  warehouses  of  the  Ship  Canal  Co.  at  Runcorn,  where  it 
is  stored,  awaiting  shipping  instructions.  This  class  of  merchandise 
is  also  largely  exported  from  Manchester  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
United  States.  Canada,  Brazil,  India,  Persian  Gulf,  and  Egypt. 

There  has  been  a  large  export  trade  done  from  this  port  during  the 
past  year  in  iron  pipes,  large  quantities  of  which  have  been  dis- 
patched direct  to  the  River  Plate.    Some  of  these  pipes  are  stated  to 
weigh  as  much  as  4  tons  each. 
New  Shipping  Services  with  Manchester — Increased  Freight  Rates. 

New  steamship  services  were  established  with  ISIanchester  as  fol- 
lows during  last  j^ear:  A  fortnightly  service  between  Baltimore  and 
Manchester;  two  services  betAveen  Archangel  and  Manchester;  a  serv- 
ice between  Nantes,  France,  and  Manchester,  and  one  with  Nantes  and 
Bordeaux,  France;  and  a  service  between  Cette  and  Marseille  and 
Manchester. 

Freights  on  cotton  cargoes  continue  to  rise.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
as  much  as  $9.73  per  bale  of  500  pounds  was  paid  for  carrying  cotton 
from  an  American  port  to  Manchester,  as  against  a  normal  rate  of 
about  $2.43  per  bale.  A  cotton  steamer  on  a  voyage  from  Galveston, 
Tex.,  to  Manchester  is  reported  to  have  earned  $155,728  in  freight, 
whereas  in  normal  times  the  earnings  would  be  about  $43,800,  making 
the  same  trip  and  carrying  the  same  cargo. 

Grain  freights  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  at  the  close  of 
1915  were  quoted  at  $9.73  to  $12.1G  per  ton,  and  Jiey  have  since  risen 
as  high  as  $17.03  per  ton,  as  against  the  normal  rates  of  $3.04  to 
$3.65  per  ton. 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Arriving. 

The  following  is  an  official  return  of  the  number  of  vessels,  for- 
eign and  coastwise,  whether  steam  or  sailing,  arriving  at  the  port 
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of  Manchester  (including  Warrington,  Kuneorn,  and  Ellesmere,  all 
situated  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal)  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1915,  and  the  tonnage  thereof  compared  with  1914: 


FOREIGN. 

COASTWISE. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

steamers 

1,287 
25 

1,660,251 
12, 142 

1,094 
49 

1,507,226 
23,540 

3,931 
573 

840, 220 
52,306 

3,325 
501 

731,309 

Sailing 

45,656 

Total 

1,312 

1, 672, 393 

1,143 

1,530,766 

4, 504 

892,526' 

3, 826 

776,  %5 

During  1915,  three  American  vessels  arrived  at  Manchester  from 
the  United  States,  the  cargoes  carried  consisting  of  oil  in  bulk  and 
in  barrels,  and  a  general  cargo.     All  the  vessels  returned  directly 
to  the  United  States  in  ballast. 
Cost  of  Living. 

The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  (Ltd.)  of  this  city  compiled 
for  the  consulate  the  following  comparison  of  the  wholesale  prices 
of  foodstuffs,  etc.,  per  pound,  since  1912 : 


Goods. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Goods. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Bacon  and  hams . 

Cents. 
14.42 
27.90 
14.94 
2.48 

Cents. 
16.42 
27.02 
14.10 
2.44 

Cents. 
16.20 
27.76 
15.08 

2.58 

Cents. 

18. 50 

34.56 

18.60 

3.74 

Lard 

Cents. 

11.54 
2.88 
4.16 

31.70 

Cents. 

12.26 
2.72 
3.38 

£1.54 

Cents. 

11.88 
2.88 
4.55 

32.28 

Cents. 
11.53 

Butter 

Meal 

3. 9() 

6.32 

Flour    

Tea 

42.52 

Prices  given  are  wholesale,  and  mostly  at  port.  The  duty  on 
sugar  advanced  from  45  cents  to  $2.27  in  1915,  and  that  on  tea  from 
10  cents  to  16  cents  in  1914,  and  from  IG  cents  to  24  cents  in  1915. 

Zxtension  of  American  Trade. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  office  for  the  sys- 
tematic filing  and  indexing  of  catalogues  received  from  American 
manufacturers.  Visitors  seeking  information  regarding  goods  made 
in  the  United  States  have  a  well-equipped  room  at  their  disposal  in 
which  the  trade  files  may  be  examined  and  the  reference  books  con- 
sulted. The  increasing  inquiries  that  are  being  received  here  rela- 
tive to  American  goods  indicate  that  this  consular  district  will  in 
the  future  become  one  of  the  most  important  markets  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  practically  all  classes  of 
American  merchandise. 

Packing — Banking  Facilities. 

The  following  was  received  from  one  of  the  leading  importers 
of  American  dry  goods,  and  should  be  of  interest  to  American  ex- 
porters. In  cooperation  Avith  the  consulate  the  firm  has  established 
a  large  import  business  with  the  United  States.  Its  purchases  from 
one  firm  alone  during  1915  exceeded  $3,500,000. 

The  invariable  systeii'  of  American  manufacturers  is  to  pack  goods  in  cases, 
no  matter  what  the  contents ;  and  while  we  admit  for  boxed  goods  this  is  nee- 
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essary  and  is,  generally  speaking,  well  done,  there  are  many  lines  of  merchun- 
dise  which  could  be  better  handled  and  would  occupy  less  space  if  bale  packed, 
taking  judicious  care  if  pressure  is  used.  In  these  days  of  high  freights  the 
space  occupied  by  merchandise  coming  across  the  ocean  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American  manufacturer  was  extremely  conserva- 
tive, but  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  particular  he  seems  to  have  changed  and 
is  more  anxious  to  supply  what  his  probable  customer  needs,  rather  than  try 
to  persuade  his  prospective  buyer  that  what  he  ought  to  have  is  the  article  that 
he  is  manufacturing  for  his  own  market. 

This  firm  states  that  it  is  prepared  to  handle  any  line  of  "  soft " 
goods — men's  and  women's  wearing  apparel  and  cotton  and  woolen 
piece  goods.  Regarding  banking  facilities  with  the  United  States  the 
same  firm  said : 

We  need  additional  banking  facilities.  At  present  99  manufacturers  out  of 
every  100  in  the  United  States  require  100  per  cent  of  the  cash  for  goods  pur- 
chased before  shipment,  wliereas  if  better  banking  facilities  existed  the  manu- 
facturerN  in  the  States  could  send  goods  forward  to  responsible  people  on 
banker's  draft,  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  purchaser  after  examination  of 
the  goods.  I  have  heard  complaints  of  certain  American  manufacturers  and 
dealers  shipping  goods  inferior  to  sample,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  same  person  will  make  any  more  purchases  in  that 
particular  market. 

First-hand  information  can  be  secured  directly  from  this  district 
regarding  the  financial  standing,  etc.,  of  local  firms.  Dun  &  Co.  has 
well-equipped  offices  at  18  Exchange  Street,  and  the  Bradstreet  Co., 
at  107  Market  Street,  in  this  city. 
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